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Program 


AROUND THE MUSIC BUILDING & INSIDE THE CONCERT HALL 

3-4:30 pm 


3 pm: 

Invocation (Music Building, front door) 

Brenda Hutchinson, bells; 

Jennifer Wilsey, conch shell; 

George Marsh, gong; 

with Adria Otte, Kelley Kipperman, 

Gabby Fluke-Mogul, Christopher Wood, 

Brandyn Klinect, and friends 

Welcome Bells Table (Music Building, front door) 
Brenda Hutchinson, Adria Otte, and friends 

Images and Sounds (Concert Hall) 

Slideshow with archival photographs 
and audio selections 

Pauline Oliveros Interview (with Robert Ashley) 
from Music with Roots in the Aether 

(Ensemble Room) 

3:10 pm: 

Extreme Slow Song with Extreme Slow Walk 

(Music Building, foyer) 

Music College Students and audience members 

3:45 pm: 

Improvisation by James Fei using Pauline 

Oliveros' tape delay setup from the early 1960s 

4 pm: 

In Consideration of the Earth 

(landings above stairways on the left/right of the foyer) 
Nancy Beckman, Tom Bickley, Rachel Condry, 

Dianne Grubbe, Tom Djll, Philip Gelb, Phillip Greenlief, 
Ron Heglin 

4:15 pm: 

Rolling Meditation (Concert Hall) 

Tim de Cillis, Brendan Glasson, Jordan Glenn, 

Brandyn Klinect, George Marsh, Robert Lopez, 

Suki O'Kane, Valentine O'Leary, Scott Siler, 

Jennifer Wilsey, Willie Winant 


CONCERT HALL 
4:30-6 pm 


Listening Meditation led by Jennifer Wilsey 

Film Score Improvisation with a montage of footage from the 
unreleased film Deep Listening: The Story of Pauline Oliveros by 

Daniel Weintraub 

John Bischoff, computer electronics; Chris Brown, piano; James Fei, 
saxophone; Fred Frith, guitar; Philip Gelb, shakuhachi; Roscoe Mitchell, 
saxophone; Maggi Payne, flute; George Marsh, percussion; 

Zeena Parkins, harp; Dana Reason, piano; Jennifer Wilsey, percussion; 
Willie Winant, percussion 

Elizabeth L. Hillman, President of Mills College 

Introduced by David Bernstein 

World Wide Tuning Meditation introduced by Jennifer Wilsey 
The Cornelius Cardew Choir: EricTheise, Sarah Stiles, Katherine Setar, 
Bethany Schwarz, Dean Santomieri, David Samas, Laurie Polster, 

Brenda Hutchinson, Cathryn Hrudicka, Brad Fischer, Derek Drudge, 

Patti Deuter, Tom Bickley (co-founder and director), Nancy Beckman 

Members of Voci Women's Vocal Ensemble: (Anne Hege, director), 

Terry Meyers, Katherine McStravick, Lisa Sanders 

Mills College Choir (Cindy Beitmen, director) 

Brenda Hutchinson 

Excerpt from How Do You Get to Carnegie Hall? 

The Map of Sounds & Memories 

A Duet between Moira Roth and Caterina De Re, 
dedicated to Pauline Oliveros 

Sharing thoughts and memories about Pauline 

lone 

Ramon Sender 
Members of the Audience 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Special Thanks to Jennifer Wilsey, Les Stuck, Steed Cowart, Maggi Payne, 
Janice Braun, Stephanie Neumann, Gabby Fluke-Mogul, and Kelley Kipperman. 







Scores and Notes 


Extreme Slow Song 

A favorite exercise that Pauline Oliveros shared at many Deep 
Listening workshops and retreats, the Extreme Slow Song integrates 
an "Extreme Slow Song" vocal practice she credited to Rafael Linan, 
and Oliveros' "Extreme Slow Walk," a walking meditation influenced 
by Elaine Summers' "Articulated Walk." Often the Extreme Slow Song 
was performed without the Extreme Slow Walk. Oliveros never notated 
the Extreme Slow Song exercise as a text score, but transmitted it 
orally (with variations) to her students on many occasions over the past 
ten years. The instructions, which live on as an oral/aural gift, may be 
represented as follows: 

Bring to mind a heart song, any song that feels dear to your heart, or a 
song from childhood ora lullaby. 

Begin walking as slowly as possible (see Extreme Slow Walk below). 

As you walk, sing your song as slowly as possible, exploring and 
articulating every nuance of each phoneme. 

Let each note take the length of one full, long breath. 

Listen to the entire field of sound, including your own song, everyone 
else's Extreme Slow Song, and the environment. 

Listen with your whole body and allow your eyes to rest in soft focus as 
you walk. 

Slowly return to standing (or seated) position when you are finished. 
After everyone has finished, those standing (or seated) near one another 
in small groups ("pods") or couples may share about the experience. 

— Jennifer Wilsey 


Extreme Slow Walk 

(from Deep Listening: a Composer's Sound Practice, by Pauline Oliveros) 
The Exercise 

Moving as slowly as possible, step forward with the heel to the ground 
first, letting the weight of the body shift along the outside edge of 
the foot to the small toe and across to the large toe. As the weight of 


the body fully aligns with that foot then begin the transition of shifting 
to the other foot. Small steps are recommended as balance may be 
challenged. Maintain good posture, with shoulders relaxed and head 
erect. Use your breathing. 

The challenge for this exercise is that no matter how slowly you are 
walking, you can always go much slower. 

Commentary 

The purpose of the exercise is to challenge your normal pattern or 
rhythm of walking so that you can learn to reconnect with very subtle 
energies in the body as the weight shifts from side to side in an 
extremely slow walk. You may discover the point-to-point connections of 
movement and/or the merging into the experience of flow. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In Consideration of the Earth (1998) 
for Solo Brass or Wind Instrument 

Listen in all directions. 

Turn and play only to the North 

(interacting with sounds perceived or imagined). 

Turn and play only to the East 

(interacting with sounds perceived or imagined). 

Turn and play only to the South 

(interacting with sounds perceived or imagined). 

Turn and play only to the West 

(interacting with sounds perceived or imagined). 

Turn and play only to the Center 

(interacting with sounds perceived or imagined). 

— for Tom Bickley, Norman Lowrey, Abbie Conant, and Monique 
Buzzarte 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


Rolling Meditation (1989) 

for a Soloist or an Ensemble of Percussionists 

The selected instrument is to be played either with alternating hands, 
mallets, sticks or brushes for the duration of the performance. 

Preparation 

Imagine all of the possible sounds to be made on a selected instrument 
using only a continuous single-stroke roll. To begin the roll, imagine 









one of the sounds. Keep the sound in mind. Imagine the physical 
movements that are necessary to make this sound, i.e. where your hands 
or mallets will hit the instrument. Imagine the rate and the intensity of 
the alternating strokes. 

Performance 

Allow the roll to begin involuntarily as a result of the strength of your 
imagination. Try to continue to imagine the roll as the involuntary 
realization of the roll continues. Allow the roll to seek out new sounds 
involuntarily as you continue to imagine the sound, its tempo and the 
corresponding physical movements necessary to make the sound. The 
performance is over if your mind wanders. 

If you are successful in this meditation, your physical movements 
will follow your imagination. You will be aware of the sounds you are 
performing only slightly (milliseconds) after they are performed and 
your imagination will be stimulated by the feedback of your involuntary 
performance. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


The World Wide Tuning Meditation (2007) 

Begin by taking a deep breath and letting it all the way out with air 
sound. 

Listen with your mind's ear for a tone. 

On the next breath using any vowel sound, sing the. tone that you have 
silently perceived on one comfortable breath. 

Listen to the whole field of sound the group is making. 

Select a voice distant from you and tune as exactly as possible to the 
tone you are hearing from that voice. 

Listen again to the whole field of sound the group is making. 

Contribute by singing a new tone that no one else is singing. 

Continue by listening then singing a tone of your own or tuning to the 
tone of another voice alternately. 

Commentary: 

Always keep the same tone for any single breath. Change to a new tone 
on another breath. 


Listen for distant partners for tuning. 

Sound your new tone so that it may be heard distantly. 
Communicate with as many different voices as possible. 
Sing warmly! 


♦ ♦ 


♦ 


The Map of Sounds & Memories 

A Duet between Moira Roth and Caterina De Re, 
dedicated to Pauline Oliveros 

http://www.poetsreadingthenews.com/2016/12/pauline-oliveros-1932- 

2016-the-map-of-sounds-memories/ 

Moira Roth is the Trefethen Professor of Art History at Mills, and writes 
poetry and plays in addition to art history texts. In 2001 Roth began her 
Library of Maps series (of which this Map of Sounds & Memories is #24), 
and there are now 41 texts in the series. It is about an imaginary library, 
its contents, inhabitants and history. The narrative covers the beginning 
to the end of time, and is set in both real and imaginary spaces, e.g. 
Hiroshima and the Land of the Star Dwellers. 

Caterina De Re is a Seattle-based experimental vocalist, interdisciplinary 
artist and filmmaker. De Re utilizes her unique vocal power not only in 
performance and sound art but she also voices stories across multiple 
art forms that honor diversity. She became the first Australian Deep 
Listening Certificate holder. 

Over the years, Roth and De Re have both worked closely with Pauline 
Oliveros and now greatly miss her presence in their lives. 

For their "duet" Roth will contribute a Blind Mirror—in actuality, a 
mirror that was given her by Rose Hacker, her much beloved unofficially 
adopted mother (after Roth's real mother had died). 

In January 2017, as they planned their performance, De Re sent Roth 
an email: 

"Today, the pen arrived that I was praying for—Italian, 
hand-made, Murano glass, elegant. It will make a 
beautiful Sound Pencil." 









THE MAP OF SOUNDS & MEMORIES 

by Moira Roth 

I. Sounds of the Comets 

That night she sat, 

Staring into the Blind Mirror 
—beside her 
lay the Sound Pencil— 

Amidst the stones 

That formed a circle in the middle of the garden 
Of the Library of Maps. 

After meditating 

And listening to the silent garden, 

She took the Sound Pencil 
And, 

Pointing it upward at the night sky, 
Listened 

—hour after hour— 

To the comets 
As they whirled around 
In time and space. 

She spent all night 
Listening. 

It was the first time that anyone on Earth, 
Including herself, 

Had ever heard the sounds 
Of all the comets in the universe, 

Past 
Present 
And future. 


II. Memories of the Stones 


Just before dawn, 

Holding the Blind Mirror in one hand, 

And the Sound Pencil in the other, 
began to walk through the Labyrinth of Stones. 

At first she heard 

Only the sound of her own breathing, 

As she silently 
Read 

The inscription on each stone. 

But at last, 

As she reached 

The center of the Labyrinth of Stones 
The stones began to whisper. 

Sitting there, 

Listening to their memories, 

She began to play. 









Five Remembrances for Pauline 


The distinguished American composer, performer, author, and teacher 
Pauline Oliveros passed away peacefully in her home in Kingston, New 
York on November 24, 2016. She was a treasured member of the artistic 
community at Mills College. Her presence at Mills had a profound 
impact on her colleagues in the Music Department and on many 
generations of Mills students. 

Pauline Oliveros was born in 1932 in Houston, Texas in what was then 
a rural area of the city dotted with farms, pecan orchards, and berry 
patches. Its rich soundscape, saturated with choruses of natural sounds 
made by birds, frogs, cicadas, and other insects, inspired the young 
musician's lifetime exploration of environmental sound. 

In 1952, Oliveros moved to San Francisco, where she studied 
composition with Robert Erickson and joined a close-knit community of 
like-minded musicians, dancers, poets, actors, and visual artists. Oliveros 
pioneered collaborative mixed-media compositions with electronic 
sounds, light projections, and theatrical elements during the 1960s. She 
also created tape music compositions now considered classic works in 
the history of electronic music and contributed to the early development 
of free improvisation. Along with composers Ramon Sender and Morton 
Subotnick, Oliveros co-founded the San Francisco Tape Music Center 
in 1961 and became the director of the center when it moved to Mills 
College in Oakland in the fall of 1966. She established a progressive, 
open-minded creative vision at the Mills Tape Music Center (later re¬ 
named the Center for Contemporary Music), which, after a half century, 
continues today. 

In 1967, Oliveros accepted a position at the University of California, 

San Diego and was a vital part of its new music program for fourteen 
years. In 1985, she established the Pauline Oliveros Foundation 
(subsequently renamed the Deep Listening Institute and now the Center 
for Deep Listening at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute), a non-profit 
organization supporting the creation, presentation, and dissemination of 
experimental music. She returned to Mills College in 1996 as the Darius 
Milhaud Composer in Residence. Although in 2001 Oliveros accepted 
a position as Distinguished Research Professor of Music at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, she continued to teach a composition seminar at 
Mills every year. 

Oliveros was a staunch advocate for women composers both as a 
teacher and in her writings. Her essay "And Don't Call Them Lady 
Composers" appeared in the New York Times in 1970, long before 


feminist musicology gained momentum. She also made path-breaking 
contributions to feminist aesthetics by advancing a non-hierarchical 
performance practice based on alternatives to traditional assumptions 
concerning the separation of performer and audience, authorship, and 
talent. Oliveros developed a new form of integrated listening in the 
1970s through her work with an all-women improvisation ensemble 
and the research she pursued with a team that included a dance 
kinesiologist, a psychologist, specialists in biofeedback, and an optical 
physicist. These activities culminated with her Sonic Meditations (1974), 
a series of compositions consisting of verbal instructions aimed at 
cultivating a form of integrated listening that applies what she described 
as focal and global attention to both musical and environmental sound. 

Oliveros embraced the infinite variety of sounds in our world. She 
viewed its sonic multiplicity as a "a grand composition" and was 
committed to developing and teaching perceptual skills that made it 
possible for both musicians and non-musicians to appreciate this global 
"sound environment." Her inclusive approach to listening parallels the 
work of John Cage, whose composition without sound 4'33" (1952) 
provides us with an opportunity, as Cage put it, "to listen, in an aesthetic 
way, to what there is to hear." Oliveros extended this commitment 
to all sound, including not only the sounds of external environments, 
but also the more ephemeral sounds of our innermost thoughts. She 
also replaced Cage's musical anarchism, which leaves sounds alone 
"to be themselves," with what she termed "Deep Listening," a form 
of meditative art embracing interactions between sounds, people, 
and the environments within which they coexist. Deep Listening for 
Oliveros was a foundation for collaborative work that can cultivate an 
appreciation of human diversity. Pauline Oliveros believed that music 
was a humanitarian project to which she dedicated her life's work. She 
left the world not only with an extraordinary artistic legacy, but also with 
a sense of music's profound potential at a time in human history when it 
is most needed. 


— David W. Bernstein 






"Sedimental Journey: 

In loving memory of Pauline Oliveros (1932-2016)" 

61 years and about 11 months ago, in February 1955, Pauline Oliveros 
and I met with our bells facing each other. This was in the San Francisco 
State orchestra where Pauline was playing horn and I was sitting behind 
her playing trombone. This was an understandably and surprisingly 
appropriate and symbolic beginning but at the time there was no way I 
or anyone else could appreciate that significance. 

During this same spring semester I also met composer/pianist Joseph 
F. "Joe" Weber. He found in me a bit of raw material in that I had not 
listened to as wide a variety of music as he had. With the assistance 
of "Green Death" (Rainier Ale) he had me listening to Mahler, Berg 
(including Wozzeck), Debussy, Ravel, and various works by Webern and 
many others. It was an amazing education. 

He suggested that I attend Professor Wendell Otey's Composers 
Workshop to listen to student works, including Joe Weber's. I found it 
fascinating that first time, and when class ended (so I thought) everyone 
got up and left. On our way out I glanced back and saw a small group 
staying to hear one more piece that was by Pauline Oliveros. I balked at 
leaving but Joe said, "Oh, we don't want to hear that." 

I was not a composer at the time; frankly, I barely knew what a composer 
was. However, I was also beginning to play Joe's and others' pieces. 

I didn't go back to Composers Workshop for two or three weeks— 
remember I was not a composition student. During the next time I went, 
when the class seemed to end as it had before I stood up, and told Joe, 
"I am going to stay." He again refused to stay. 

I then found myself in the company of Pauline, Terry Riley who I had 
not heretofore met, and Loren Rush who I had met because we were 
in the same high school district as well playing in a "Teen Band" that 
the Richmond (CA) union rep Gay Vargas had organized. This was a 
jazz band that I played in, and got paid to do so from the union's Music 
Performance Trust Fund. 

The three of us over time became a kind of troika of support for Pauline. 

I would not realize the significance of our staying—indeed, my own 
staying—until much later on. All four of us became quite close even 
though I was primarily a performer. But I was willing to perform anything 
anybody asked of me. While that amounted to mostly music of Joe 
Weber, there were occasionally others as well. 


I now believe that Pauline and I were already gathering sediment, 
however minimal! 

Fast forward through the 1960s: Pauline's 1964 Tudor Fest and other 
events at The San Francisco Tape Music Center (see the book by David 
Bernstein) that included her Pieces of Eight and Duo for Accordion and 
Bandoneon with Possible Mynah Bird Obligato among so many others, 
and my "premiere" recital in 1966 that included her In the Garden, 
Theater Piece for Trombone Player and Tape, and so much more. 

In 1985 Good Sound Foundation was formed. Two events happened 
mostly instigated by Loren Rush. The first was the Good Sound Band 
residency at Mills in 1987 that included Pauline, Jan Mattox, Anthony 
Braxton, Jon English, Mel Graves, George Marsh, John Grey, and me. 
Then there was the Good Sound Band concert as part of a Good Sound 
Festival at Life on the Water in 1992. 

Continuing the fast forward there was at Mills a "Non Stop Flight" in 
1996 of 4 hours and 33 minutes, a trope of Pauline's design on Cage's 
4'33" in memory of David Tudor by Deep Listening Band and many 
others. Then there was her three-day 70th birthday hoo-hah in 2002 in 
San Francisco that included her Grand Buddha Marching Band that I 
missed due to attending the memorial of pianist Nathan Schwartz. 

In 2005 Pauline and I from our remote locations of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and University of Washington's DXArts respectively 
"convened" in a telematic concert at Mills College to celebrate 50 
years of our Sedimental Journey. Performers on site at Mills included 
choreographer June Watanabe and dancers, Abel-Steinberg-Winant 
Trio, The HUB, Zero the Clown (Ramon Sender), Maggi Payne, Toyoji 
Tomita, Tom Buckner, and others. 

Figuring out what direction to turn in order to face Pauline was 
"interesting"—especially with an occasional delay of up to six seconds 
from when I would make a movement before it would feed back to me 
from Mills. Ellen Fullman had said she wanted to see us kiss. Well, I sure 
was trying with my red-lips siren call during the middle of the show when 
I was facing Pauline directly. I was told that it actually worked! 

There exist emails from after the event by Pauline, June Watanabe, and 
me; Scot Gresham-Lancaster and me in a short exchange; some live 
feedback on the telematic feed from the Mills audience, performers, and 
tech people that Scot started but that Trudy Morse finished, so to speak. 
There were a lot of enthusiastic comments from those that I was able 
to hear. 










One hilarious section is hearing Pauline trying to figure out who was 
talking while, at the same time, Trudy was a comedy of errors as she 
was struggling to text. All through it one could hear Pauline saying, 
"Who dat?" in various iterations, then further along saying, "Who is 
that wonderful typist?" Thankfully, Trudy later sent a nice email that was 
considerably more lucid. Pure delight! 

Now, another decade plus later, compiling this little summary of 
Pauline's and the Bay Area part of our knowing each other and working 
together is significant. Knowing what we also did together in other 
places such as New York, Kingston, Austin, and Europe attests to just 
how much sediment Pauline and I gathered. Our Sedimental Journey 
may have ended, but the archiving of it will keep it fresh. 

Thank you for joining me in this Sedimental Journey dearest Pauline, 
and Godspeed! 


— Stuart Dempster, 
Seattle, Washington 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

On hearing of Pauline's death, my initial shock led to indignant anger. 
Why just now, when we need her most—when the world needs her 
most? 

On deeper reflection I asked myself: "was she a visionary or a saint?" 
Without question, she was both! 

How lucky we were to have known her! 

How lucky I was that she offered her Rattlesnake Mountain for my 
Maritime Rites project. How lucky to have shared Milhaud's Chair with 
her at Mills, and to have shared the air with her as special guest of 
Musica Elettronica Viva at the Angelica Festival last May. 

She dedicated her life, not only to demonstrating that, artistically, she 
had extraordinary musical imagination, but that everyone could have 
the same kind of imagination—the same kind of sonic perceptions. 
Whoever came into contact with her—remained forever, a conscious, 
creative, often transcendent musical being, whether they willed it or not. 

Her art was simple, direct, and spontaneous—the art of becoming 
sound; the art of simply being the sound you hear and make. Taking joy 
and being thankful it. 


So few composers compose with humanity first, ideas, technique, and 
sound second. Pauline was a master of ideas, technique, and sound; it 
was this other thing—her humanity—that distinguished her. A massive 
but gentle humanity which knew no rules, had no limits, no territorial, 
gender, or biological boundaries; it embraced everyone and everything, 
like Deep Listening. 

Not a brand, nor a school or the musical flavor-of-the-month, less a 
tendency or movement: Deep Listening was a path, a genuine path to 
an expanded musical consciousness, harmonious social interaction and 
possibly a new musical way of being. A path to a musical "inner city" 
whose location cannot be found on Google maps and would be far 
outside the claustrophobic/manic confines of our present new-music- 
safe-house. 


— Alvin Curran, Rome, Italy 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I've been reading many marvelous remembrances and recognitions of 
Pauline, all so well-deserved. I hearken back to the young woman I first 
met when she dropped by Bob Erickson's composition class at the San 
Francisco Conservatory in 1959. She did not warm up to me right away. 

I had to undergo a "vetting process," but once she was convinced that 
I wasn't going to pigeonhole her in some macho way or another but 
accept her as an equal, our friendship blossomed. And once you're a 
friend of Pauline's, she can't do enough for you. 

We shared common interests in improvisation and unusual sounds, 
and met frequently, during the class, and after in the Conservatory 
attic along with Terry Riley and Loren Rush (as well as others) for jam 
sessions. In 1961, when I put together a small electronic music studio in 
the Conservatory attic, I invited her, Terry, and Phil Winsorto compose 
pieces for the first concert of SONICS, a series of electronic music 
and live improvisation concerts I was planning. The first evening was a 
"Bring your own speaker" event, and we wired the loaned speakers to a 
practice keyboard so that the composer could send their sounds around 
the room "a piacere"—totally mismatched, of course. 

The first concert also brought Mort Subotnick, who asked afterwards 
to become involved, and we welcomed him aboard. The rest of the 
SONICS series relied heavily on the suitcase of tapes that Luciano 
Berio— who had just arrived for his new job at Mills College—brought 
with him from the RAI and French studios. We also invited A. A. Leath, 
John Graham and Lynne Palmer, dancers from Anna Halprin's Dancers 
Workshop, to join our improvisations, and they added a whole new 
element. 


1 






During those years when Pauline and I were mutually struggling to make 
ends meet, Pauline helped me out by sharing music-copying jobs (they 
paid well) and I also took over her accordion students whenever she was 
out of town. When she decided to return to Houston with her partner for 
an indeterminate stay, I inherited her little backyard cottage on Presidio 
Avenue. Her hopes for a harmonious family visit did not pan out, and 
she returned to the Bay Area where she knew her friends loved and 
appreciated her. 

In 1961 she won the Gaudeamus prize for her choral work, Sound 
Patterns, and her subsequent 1962 performance in Holland (and trip 
there) was a hard-earned boost to her musical journey. In the '50s 
and '60s, women composers had a hard climb to reach even the 
lowest rungs of career and performance possibilities, but Pauline's 
determination never faltered. 

Back in San Francisco, she settled into our Tape Music Center 
community and produced many of her compositions of the 1963-1967 
era within that context, first in our city venue and later, when the Center 
moved to Mills College with Pauline as the director. 

From there she accepted Erickson's invitation to join the brand-new 
music department at UC San Diego where she taught for 14 years, 
and where I enjoyed her warm hospitality on a number of occasions. 

I remember an intense conversation with her in which she described 
her decision to leave the halls of academe and strike out on her own, a 
remarkably brave step for a woman who had fought so determinedly for 
the right of an openly gay woman to practice her art. 

The rest is history, as Pauline on the East Coast took her career to even 
higher levels. In the years that followed, my wife Judith Levy-Sender and 
I visited Pauline and her wife lone various times in Kingston and also 
presented on their series. Over their years together, they offered a fine 
example of how a couple can collaborate on various creative projects. 
Gradually Pauline received the recognition that she well deserved 
for creating a unique area where spirituality and sound overlap, her 
various honors too long a list to include. The Deep Listening tools she 
developed serve as an excellent method for learning to meditate, and 
her legacy will continue through the Center for Deep Listening that she 
founded at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. What a gift to us all she 
was! I just can't help be a little irritated that she checked out so early, 
because I always assumed, with the longevity genes she inherited from 
her mother, Edith, that she would lead us into the triple digits. Obviously 
something bigger and even more important required her being 
elsewhere. So, swallowing my sorrow, I bow to the ground with gratitude 


for her enduring friendship and her presence planetside. In this, I am 
joined by my wife Judy, for whom she was a great mentor. 

— Ramon Sender Barayon 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In 1957, after I performed the Mozart clarinet concerto with the Marin 
Symphony, a young woman playing the French horn in the orchestra 
asked if she could hitch a ride back to San Francisco. We hopped into 
my VW Bug, with the left turn signals popping up on the left side and 
the right turn signals popping up on the right side; and we began the 
ride back across the Golden Gate Bridge to San Francisco. We intro¬ 
duced ourselves and began talking. We talked about poetry; Michael 
McClure was a close friend of mine whom she had never met; Robert 
Duncan was a close friend of hers whom I had not met. We talked about 
life and music and when I left her off, Pauline and I were going to be 
best friends. She called me the next day and invited me to show some 
of my music at Bob Erickson's Composers Forum. I came and presented 
my music and Pauline introduced me to Ramon Sender; the three of 
us, young and very eager souls, bonded. A future journey was set into 
motion. The three of us shared, comforted, and nurtured each other. 

We were inventing ourselves and our art; I invented a world of music 
technology as studio art; Pauline invented "Pauline Oliveros," a living art 
form and legend. 

I still have a dear memory of the end of our 1964 tour in a small town 
in New Hampshire. The concert, that was to be in the afternoon in a 
barn, had not been advertised. Ramon, Pauline, and I arrived in a row 
boat at the edge of town. And, with Pauline walking in the lead, like the 
pied piper, blowing through a conk shell, people in the town gathered 
behind us as Pauline, conk shell blazing and without a word spoken, led 
us all into the barn for the last concert of our tour. What a journey it has 
been. Goodbye dear Pauline. 


— Morton Subotnick 








Photo by Benno Voorham 
circa 1984, Amsterdam 


MUSIC AT MILLS 


The legacy of musical innovation at Mills College began 
with the establishment of a Music Conservatory in 1894. 

Mills music students have since spanned the musical 
spectrum, from jazz great Dave Brubeck to electronic music 
pioneer Morton Subotnick. The list includes composers 
Steve Reich, Janice Giteck, and Elinor Armer; Pulitzer 
Prize winner Richard Wernick; computer music pioneer 
Leland Smith; sound artist Laetitia Sonami; composer/ 
installation artist Paul DeMarinis; pianists Barbara Rowan 
and Virginia Waring; psych folk star Joanna Newsom; new 
music ensemble director Cheryl Seltzer; sound poet/ radio 
producer Charles Amirkhanian; Indian percussion virtuoso 
Anantha Krishnan; pianist/musicologist Dana Reason; Latin 
jazz keyboardist Rebeca Mauleon; drummer Ches Smith; 
founder of UC Berkeley's CNMAT Richard Felciano; gamelan 
composer Nyoman Windha; artist/writer Julia Christensen; 
video/sound artist Betsey Biggs; film composer Willow 
Williamson; record producer Noah Georgeson; and koto 
player/composer Miya Masaoka. 
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